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Bulletin Subscriptions 


Every active member school receives five free copies of each 
number of the BULLETIN, one copy for the headmaster or head- 
mistress and four for the faculty. Additional copies are ten cents 
each. A number of schools, to make the BULLETIN more conven- 
iently available to members of their teaching staffs, order extra 
copies of each issue. 

Please notify the office of the Secondary Education Board if 
your school wishes to receive more than the regular five copies 
of the BuLLETINs to be published during 1939-1940. 





I. Membership. — The following schools have been recently 
admitted to the Secondary Education Board: 


Farmhill School, Leesburg, Virginia 
Mr. Epwarp C. Wittcox, Headmaster 
The Lincoln School, Providence, Rhode Island 
Miss Amy L. Puruips, Principal 
Oxford School, Hartford, Connecticut 
Maras. EvisaBetu C. Linpsay, Headmistress 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Mr. E. LaureENcE Sprincer, Headmaster 


II. Conference on School Libraries. — A conference on 
school libraries will be held at the Westover School, Middlebury, 
Connecticut, on Friday and Saturday, November 17 and 18. Al- 
though the conference is under the direction of the Library Coia- 
mittee of the Secondary Education Board, attendance is not limited 
to members of the Board. School executives are especially invited 
to attend and to make it possible for librarians and interested 
teachers on their staffs to do so as well. 

Westover School will entertain the conference at dinner Friday 
evening and at luncheon Saturday noon. No registration fee will be 
charged. Reservations for dinner and luncheon and arrangements 
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for overnight accommodations should be made through Miss Esther 
Millett, Librarian, Westover School, Middlebury, Connecticut. 


Program 
Friday, November 17, beginning at 3.30 P.M. 


Greetings from Miss Louise B. Dillingham, Headmistress of Westover. 


Discussion: The Library and the Head of the School 
Leader, Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, The Lawrenceville School 
Suggested school-library topics: 
Value, Function, Administration, Publicity, Centralization 
Dinner, 7 P.M. 
Discussion: The School Librarian as Educator 
Leader, Oscar H. McPherson, Librarian, The Lawrenceville School 
Suggested topics: 
Guidance in Voluntary Reading, Qualifications for School Libra- 
rianship, Need for and Methods of Library Instruction, Faculty 
Co-operation, Library as Museum, Book Selection 


(This discussion will continue on Saturday.) 


Saturday, November 18, beginning at 9.30 A.M. 

Announcements: The Secondary Education Board Booklists, Harrison L. 
Reinke, Chairman of Booklist Committee 
Service the S. E. B. Library Committee Offers, 0. H. McPherson, Chair- 

man of Library Committee 

Discussion continued: The School Librarian as Educator 

Discussion: The Library School and the School Librarian 

Luncheon, 1 P.M. 


Address: Young People and Books, Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, Readers’ 
Guide, New York Herald-Tribune Books 


Adjournment 


Publishers and dealers are co-operating with book exhibits. The effective- 
ness of all libraries and education is dependent largely on the success of the book 
trade, which can be assumed to be a field of major interest to members of school 
staffs. Those who inspect these exhibits carefully and inquiringly will profit. 


Directions for Reaching Westover School 
By automobile: Driving time is about four and a half hours from Boston and 
three hours from New York. Middlebury is on Connecticut Route 14, about 
six miles west of Waterbury. From Danbury follow U.S. Route 6 to Wood- 
bury and then Connecticut Route 14 about six miles to Middlebury. 
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By train: 
Boston to Waterbury 
Leave Boston 9.15 A.M. Arrive Waterbury 1.25 P.M. 
6.05 P.M. 10.15 P.M. 
Boston to New Haven 
Leave Boston 10.15 A.M. Arrive New Haven 2.20 P.M. 


12.00 Noon 3.30 P.M. 


New York to Waterbury 
Leave New York 7.00 A.M. Arrive Waterbury 9.29 A.M. 


8.30 A.M. 10.47 A.M. 
11.10 A.M. 1.40 P.M. 
2.05 P.M. 4.45 P.M. 
4.10 P.M. 6.26 P.M. 


New York to New Haven 
Leave New York 12.10 P.M. Arrive New Haven 1.51 P.M. 
1.00 P.M. (extra fare) 2.23 P.M. 


Philadelphia to New Haven 
Leave Philadelphia 12.23 P.M. Arrive New Haven 4.03 P.M. 
3.13 P.M. 6.37 P.M. 
(Boston: South Station; New York: Grand Central Station; Philadelphia: 30th 
Street Station.) 

Regular busses run from Waterbury to Middlebury at quarter of and 
quarter past the hour. 

Regular busses run from New Haven to Waterbury hourly; but if enough 
people come on any one train, arrangements will be made with the Connecticut 
Co. to furnish bus service directly from New Haven to Middlebury. 

Trains leave Waterbury for Boston at 10.55 A.M. and 4.50 P.M. 

Trains leave Waterbury for New York at 1.55 P.M. and 4.40 P.M. 

Trains leave New Haven for New York almost every hour. 

Trains leave New Haven for Philadelphia at 12.33 P.M. and 3.33 P.M. 


Those attending the conference are asked to let Miss Millett 
know as early as possible the time of arrival and departure, so that 
she may make the proper arrangements for transportation between 


Middlebury and Waterbury or New Haven. 


Hotel Accommodations 


Miss Millett will reserve overnight accommodations for those 
desiring them. There are hotels in the towns near Middlebury. 
Rates are reasonable. 
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THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Pauline S. Aird, Librarian Dr. Albert A. Hamblen Headmaster 


The Buckley School Prospect Hill Country Day School 
New York City Newark, N. J. 

Paul G. Chancellor, Director Harold D. Jones, Librarian 

The Hill School Library Haverford School 

Pottstown, Pa. Haverford, Pa. 

Esther Millett, Librarian Harrison L. Reinke 

Westover School Head of English Department 
Middlebury, Conn. Eaglebrook School 


Deerfield, Mass. 


Harold D. Peterson, Librarian Arthur S. Roberts 


The Hill School Chairman of 8S. E. B. 
Pottstown, Pa. St. George’s School 


Newport, R. I. 


Oscar H. McPherson, Librarian 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., Chairman 


Ill. Fifteenth Annual Conference. — The Fifteenth Annual 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 1 
and 2. President Stringfellow Barr of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
will deliver the Friday evening address and Dr. James R. Angell, 
formerly President of Yale University and now associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company, will be the Saturday morn- 
ing speaker. A brief outline of the program follows: 


Friday, March 1 

2.00-4.00 P.M. Section Meetings (Group I): Day School, English, Mathema- 
tics, Modern Languages, Religious Education 

4.00-4.30 P.M. Intermission. (Delegates may find this a convenient time to 
study the publishers’ exhibits.) 

4.30-6.30 P.M. Section Meetings (Group II): Administrators, Latin, Natural 
Science, Social Studies 

7.00 P.M. Dinner — Report of Chairman of Executive Committee. Ad- 
dress by President Stringfellow Barr 


Saturday, March 2 
9.30-11.30 A.M. Section Meetings (Group III): Elementary School, Li- 
brarians’, Music, Art 
11.30-12.00 A.M. Business Meeting 
12.00 M. Address by Dr. James R. Angell 
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All local arrangements are being made by a special committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster of the 
Collegiate School, New York City. Later BuLietins will carry 
more detailed announcements of the Conference program. In the 


meantime, we hope that you will make note of the dates, March 1 
and 2. 


IV. Booklists. — (1) Sale of May Lists. In the months of May 
and June alone we distributed 4,352 copies of the 1939 Senior Book- 
list and 4,025 copies of the Junior Booklist. The corresponding 
figures for 1938 were: Senior List, 2,875; Junior List, 3,160. 

During the summer and early fall the demand for Booklists 
continued to be very much larger than usual, until now our supply 
of Senior Lists has been completely exhausted and we have only a 
few Junior Lists in stock. This increased demand may be explained 
by the fact that the Booklists are becoming more widely known, 
partly through our own advertising, partly through the unsolicited 
advertising of others. Last May we mailed a circular letter and 
sample copies of the Booklists to one hundred non-member schools. 
The response was so immediate and so satisfactory that during 
the summer another form letter and one hundred more sample copies 
were sent to municipal and school librarians. Orders followed fast 
upon Mrs. May Lamberton Becker’s praise of the Booklists in a 
summer issue of the New York Herald Tribune Books. By the 
time the pleasant notice appeared in the September-October 
Horn Book, our supply of both lists was nearly gone. 


(2) Newest Books. On December first the supplementary leaf- 
lets, ‘Newest Books” will be ready for distribution. Like the regular 
Booklists, both Junior and Senior ““Newest Books” contain critical 
reviews of each book listed and are designed for use by boys and 
girls. They are shorter and less elaborate in form than the Book- 
lists, so that the price can be kept low. Students, teachers, and 


parents will find them helpful guides to Christmas book buying and 
vacation reading. 


(3) Classified Reading Lists. The Reading Committee expects 
to publish early in December its six Classified Reading Lists: 
for Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth Grade Boys, and for Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Grade Girls. Not designed to take the place of the 
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Junior and Senior Booklists, the Classified Reading Lists are 
admirable supplements to them. Each list will be the result of 
tabulating the votes of more than five hundred children and fifty 
teachers. Books will be classified according to type, and books of 
each type will be arranged within the group according to ease of 
reading. Children’s interest in reading for pleasure, we find, is 
stimulated by lists which have been drawn up by boys and girls 
of their own age. 

These Lists will be similar to the Classified Reading List 
for Seventh Grade Boys which was published in 1938. We should 
like to remind you that we still have in stock a plentiful supply 
of that List. (Price to members: 5 cents; price to non-members: 
7 cents.) 


V. Modern Language Teachers’ Conference. — The Stand- 
ing Committee on Modern Languages is planning a special confer- 
ence of modern language teachers, to be held early this winter. 
Mr. Joseph Staples, of Belmont Hill School, has been appointed 
a sub-committee of one to assist the Standing Committee in making 
arrangements. Notices regarding the conference will be sent to 
member schools later. 


VI. The Examination Program of 1939. — Last June 104 
schools ordered the 1939 examination papers. About 900 candidates 
took the examinations for admission to 27 secondary schools. 
The statistics make it quite clear that not more than one quarter 
of the schools ordered the examinations for admission purposes, 
while the other three-quarters ordered them solely for promotion 
within the school. 


Number of schools ordering ex- _ _ — “and 
EY ck oae kawene eons 85 101 104 104 
Examination papers ordered: 
English 4,708 5,528 6,049 5,690 
French 3,136 3,979 3,846 3,970 
Latin 2,779 3,141 3,153 2,822 
Mathematics 4,852 5,800 5,945 5,880 


VII. Announcements. — We are sorry to announce that 
the Studio and Shop Committee which has served us ably for so 
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many years has decided to resign. We feel sure that all Secondary 
Education Board members will join us wholeheartedly in expressing 
thanks to Mrs. Carl Van Ness for her splendid and helpful work as 
Chairman of the Committee. Regular attendants at our Annual 
Conferences will remember the discussions she has planned and 
the interesting art exhibits she has arranged. Our thanks go also 
to the members of the Committee: Mr. William H. Drury of St. 
George’s School, Mr. Russell H. Kettell, of Middlesex School, and 
Mr. Corwin Perisho, of the Episcopal Academy. 

The Executive Committee is pleased to report the names of 
those who will serve on the new Studio and Shop Committee: 


Mr. DupLey Morais, The Lawrenceville School, Chairman 
Mr. Bart ett H. Hayes, Phillips Academy 
Mrs. Duncan TERRY, Baldwin School 

In the course of his address, “On Minding Our Own Business,” 
at the Annual Conference last February, Dr. Allan V. Heely made 
some pertinent observations on the sharp distinction which, in 
most schools, is drawn between the extra-curricular and the curri- 
cular activities. A suggestion sent to the Executive Committee 
by one of the Conference delegates prompted the appointment of 
the following Committee on Extra-Curricular Activities, to study 
the possibility of better coordination. 


Mr. Epwarp Putunc, Headmaster, Millbrook School, Chairman 
Miss ELLEN FAuLKNER, Principal, Milton Academy Girls’ School 
Dr. ALLAN V. Heety, Headmaster, The Lawrenceville School 
Dr. Francis ParKMAN, Headmaster, St. Mark’s School 


Mr. STanteEY R. YarRNALL, Headmaster, Germantown Friends 
School 
It is expected that Mr. Pulling’s Committee will have its report 
ready by the time of the Fifteenth Annual Conference on March 1 
and 2. 


Dr. John C. Kirtland, who retired last June from the faculty 
of the Phillips Exeter Academy, resigned at the same time from 
the Standing Latin Committee. To fill the vacancy on the Com- 
mittee, the officers of the Board appointed Mr. J. A. Thayer, of 
St. Paul’s School. 

Dr. A. L. Lincoln, of the Lawrenceville School, has resigned 
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the chairmanship but is continuing to serve as a member of the 
Standing Latin Committee. Mr. Howard T. Smith, of Milton 
Academy, has been appointed Chairman. 


We wish to announce that a second reprint of the Final Report 
of the Committee on Modern Foreign Languages (1933) has been made. 





Contributors’ Letters 
This department of the BULLETIN is reserved for readers. To 
you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by 
our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest? 


REVIEWS 


I should like to take the opportunity, in this first number of 
the academic year, to welcome back to our pages the reviewers 
who have so ably served us in the past, and to express once more 
my deep appreciation of what they have contributed. I should 
like also to renew the assurance to our readers that we invite their 
comments on the BULLETIN and that we want to do everything in 
our power to make the periodical one of steadily increasing interest 
and profit. Use our columns, if you will, to express any criticisms 
you may have, favorable or not, as to the reviewing policy in general, 
or the content of any review in particular. 

— Hucu K. Wraieat, Editor, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 





What Can We Do About Language? 


It has begun to dawn upon intelligent people that a vast 
quantity of our human tragedies, private and public, are closely 
connected with our ignorance about what words do to us inside 
and out. The present war is an example, in part at least, of seman- 
tic disturbance. 

At a recent educational conference a prominent schoolman 
said, “But do you really mean that all teachers should understand 
semantics?” 

The answer is yes. 

All teachers traffic in the communication of meanings, and 
teachers are inveterate talkers. That their talk should have mean- 
ing is surely the first demand to be made of teachers. Schools deal 
in semantic reactions. 

I find many teachers who think that the center of this problem 
of language is reached when you “define your terms.” But when 
the “meaning” of a word is inquired into, it is found that the 
“meaning” depends on the “meaning” of other words used in de- 
fining it. Consult any dictionary. Thus the problem goes deeper 
than just defining terms. 

None the less, the awareness of the multiordinal meanings of 
terms will improve teaching. When a circle is defined, all particulars 
are included. When democracy is defined, some particulars are 
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left out. Ask each member of the school staff to write his definition 
of democracy, compare them, and see. We can at least identify 
some of the operations of democracy, freedom, etc., and talk about 
them rather than about the abstractions of higher order. 

The dimensions of the problem are not seen when we merely 
say that such terms are meaningless out of context, for they may 
become full of sinister meaning on another level. For instance, 
communist, 

What then can teachers who use language do in order to miti- 
gate the tragic disturbances it is capable of fomenting? 

First, they can become aware constantly of the dangers in- 
volved; the dangers inherent in the fact that we have inherited a 
language whose structure is not related to the structure of the world 
or to the structure of our own nervous systems. 

We need not go on teaching pupils that matter, space, time, 
truth, freedom, democracy are substantives, without pointing 
out that, while for certain verbal reasons we call them so, to think 
of them as substances is to travel the high road to confusion. 

Second, we can teach children, even young children, what 
their parents in most cases have not learned, that words are not 
the things we are speaking about. 

Third, we can train children, even young children, to abandon 
the is of identity. Whatever you may say the object is, it is not, 
for there is no such thing as an object in absolute isolation. Amid 
all the teaching about the verb fo be there should be some consider- 
ation of isness. 

We must use language; but very early in the child’s training 
he can be led to be habitually conscious that when we speak of 
objects we really speak of events going on within us — our own 
sensations of the object, the object itself being unspeakable. 

Some of these thoughts are prompted by the reading of Alfred 
Korzybski’s Science and Sanity. 

The subject here pointed at is beginning to loom so large in 
education, that the Secondary Education Board ought to do some- 
thing about it. From incomplete observation it is my opinion that 
the recognition that this problem sticks out in education is more 
general among the schools of the S. E. B. than among any other 


organized body of schools. I therefore make the following recom- 
mendations. 
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Recommendations 

1. Since this “‘subject”’ underlies all others, the S. E. B. should 
set aside time and place for its discussion at the next annual meet- 
ing. The discussion should provide for, 

(a) the presentation of the problem; 

(b) exchange of school experiences about feasible things to be 
done. 

2. At the end of the present year the S. E. B. should organize 
a workshop to run for a brief period during the summer for further 
exchange of school experience and for the formulation of plans for 
the future. 

— Joun A. LESTER, 
Turk Road, Doylestown, Pa. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
October, 1939 


I am one who feels sincerely that the greatest contributions 
that have been made to education in many decades are those 
which have come from those people who are identified with the 
Progressive Education movement. I really believe this. The 
gigantic tasks, for example, that are being performed by the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum are bearing rich fruit 
with each passing month. A big job has been undertaken, and 
it is being done well. It is important that I make clear my sincerity 
in this matter lest I be misconstrued in what is to follow. 

These same people who are making these real contributions 
have done a considerable amount of writing, and they should. 
They owe it to the rest of us. My complaint is that they write 
in a language that J cannot understand. Perhaps one has to grow 
up in the midst of the work itself really to comprehend the termi- 
nology. I find that I must re-read paragraphs. I ask myself here 
and there, “Just what does this sentence really mean?’ Is there 
something wrong with me? I try these samples that bother me on 
my friends, most of whom are fairly intelligent people. I find that 
they are just as puzzled as I am. Some of the readers of the New 
YoOrKER try to steal my samples to send in as contributions to their 
favorite “department of utter confusion.” It would help all of 
us, groping souls that we are, if the statements of the “Progressives” 
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could be written with Abraham Lincoln clarity. These people 
have something to say. Why can’t they say it so that we all know 
exactly what they mean? Most of it is so nebulous, so indefinite 
and vague. It isn’t that we do not understand the meanings of 
the individual words. It is when they are all joined together that 
the clouds, very dark ones, start to roll in. 

There are certain words and combinations of words that are 
beginning to wear me down, and this largely for the reason that 
they either mean nothing at all, or they can be made to mean any- 
thing at all. Here are a few samples: “the child’s selfhood, the 
integrated personality, the development of personhood, the adoles- 
cent’s inner needs, wholeness, ongoing activities, etc.” These are 
the things that characterize the writings of the ‘Progressives.’ 
Sometimes it is possible to guess what these terms may mean, but 
put them into a real “‘Progressive paragraph” and surround them 
with many other confusing terms; then see where it takes you. 

Over and over again the “Progressive writers” have told us 
that all sorts of confusions exist in educational purposes and 
practices. They are right, and they do us a service by hammering 
away at these thoughts. I for one should like to see some order 
emerge from the chaos. I go on reading the articles of the “Pro- 
gressives” hoping to satisfy ‘““my” needs. Usually I end by being 
more confused than ever. 

I have learned from the “‘Progressives” that the teacher must 
begin his work knowing “‘where a student is.”’ It is the “‘where 
do we go from here’ and the “how do we go where from here” 
that troubles me. Most of the articles I read don’t give very satis- 
fying answers to these problems. I will grant that they tell some 
of the things we ought not to do, but the point is “what are we 
supposed to do and how)” I’m not looking for easy answers, and 
I’m not expecting elaborate syllabi with Roman numeral headings 
and sub-topics designated in Arabic notation. I’m looking for any 
kind of answers that I can use. Most of the writers seem to have 
little understanding of “where” the general reader (meaning me) 
really is. I’m still hoping that more “Progressive writers’ will 
go back far enough to find where I am, make the necessary sacrifices, 
and carry on from that distant point. 

I am supposed to be reviewing the October issue of PROGRESSIVE 
Epucation. I'll be willing to wager that these statements of 
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mine will win more readers for the publication than anything [ 
have previously said about this magazine. I have said some fine 
things in the past, and I shall in the future. But occasionally 
someone with courage has to write in this present vein. (The S. E. B 
does not endorse the wild statements of its columnists.) I shall 
probably be fired for all this. If that should happen — well, it’s 
been grand knowing you. 
— Rosert N. Hikert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
September, 1939 


New Ways of Utilizing School News Broadcasts, by Kimball 
Wiles, is full of practical suggestions for the adm nistrator or the 
teacher who is interested in the presentation of current events — 
and who isn’t, nowadays? Whether the speaker is a commercial 
commentator, a teacher, or a pupil; whether the broadcast comes 
over the radio, from the next room, or viva voce; whether the news 
is used for classroom purposes or merely carved and served up 
before the school—contemporary affairs are undoubtedly important 
and interesting. This article reviews more or less standard devices 
for teaching current events and arousing interest in them, and then 
goes on to discuss new follow-up procedures: a classroom “‘Informa- 
tion, Please”; the drawing of cartoons by the pupils; comparison 
of newspapers with the broadcasts; and a number of other similar 
activities. The presentation is interesting and unpretentious. 

Consumer Education, by E. C. Cline, forsakes the steppes of 
statistics for the foyers of philosophy. It is a general treatment of 
“consumer education,” discussing consumption versus production 
in the broadest sense, and contending that “consumer education” 
should be considered as “personal-use education.” The writer 
pleads for more intake rather than less, both individually and in 
groups; and for a teaching which does not assume that “taught” 
rhymes with “‘caught’’— which does not leave sex education, 
for example, to the circumambient air. There are some good ideas 
here. One criticism: to most readers “consumer education” 
denotes a fairly definite and limited field and is not at all synony- 
mous with cultural intake. Another: the author’s style, or perhaps 
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his thinking, lacks clarity and precision. Perhaps your re- 
viewer is merely insufficiently familiar with the entire consumer- 
educator business. 


Attitudes of High-School Seniors toward Education, by Paul 
W. Harnly, stresses the importance of pupil attitudes — from 
the public-school point of view, to be sure, but very properly. 
Next it describes a scale for measuring attitudes and how the said 
scale was developed; then it lists areas in which high-school Seniors 
are liberal and ones in which they are conservative. It concludes 
“*. . . this study indicates a definite need for more functional teach- 
ing related to the individual abilities, interests, and needs of boys 
and girls.’’ It would be interesting to apply the attitude scale 
(which may be obtained by sending a stamped, addressed envelope 
to Mr. Harnly) to S. E. B. students. Could it be that the same con- 
clusion might be applicable even in the independent-school field? 


Brief Mention for September 
A Necessary Precaution in Diagnostic Teaching, by Howard 
R. Anderson, compares the effectiveness of recall-type tests with 
that of recognition-type tests. The former wins a judges’ decision. 
One Principal's Activities, by Frank P. Whitney, reproduces 
a diary kept by Principal Whitney for ten days. . . And we thought 
that we were kept tolerably busy! 


High-School Letter Men — Their Intelligence and Scholarship, 
by Willis H. Reals and Raymond G. Reess, indicates that athletes 
have slightly lower intelligence than non-athletes, that track 
athletes are smarter than other sub-species, and that baseball 
players are the stupidest of all gladiators. What the value of such 
conclusions about “groups” may be is not stated, except that the 
observations may provide material for unscientific witticisms. 

The National Council for the Social Studies has issued in 
bulletin form a Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social Studies. 
The publication is BuLLETIN Number 12 and is purchasable for 
fifty cents from the secretary-treasurer of the Council, Howard E. 
Wilson, 13 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

A new course designed to train school supervisors, and espe- 
cially supervisors of education in health, in the technique of educating 
the public in the protection and promotion of health is being offered 
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at the Harvard School of Public Health, beginning September, 
1939. The course is open to college graduates, extends over one 
or two years, and has no prescribed curriculum. 

The Selected References for September are on Guidance and 
are compiled by Percival W. Hutson. 

Books on conservation, journalism, and Latin, among others, 
are reviewed in this issue. 


October, 1939 

The sad and sere aridity of the October School Review struck 
us so forcibly that after the first reading we put it aside to re-read 
on a “free weekend” ; aridity, that is, for the ordinary independent- 
school teacher, who, like ourselves, is keen on the practical aspects 
of his business. Just to prove that we did read it through twice, 
a few notes are appended. 

The Curriculum in the Light of Research, by O. I. Frederick, 
is (to us) an omnium gatherum of educationese. “The fog of re- 
search’’ would seem to be a more accurate title. 

Computing Teacher Load: Analysis and Comparison of Various 
Methods, by Newsom and Pollack, looks like a contribution towards 
a doctor’s thesis in a School of Education — a school which insists 
that anything which is not susceptible to meaningless statistica 
analysis is not au fait. 

Remedial Work as an Opportunity, by Louise Robles, discusses 
in general terms the administration of remedial reading in large 
groups. 

Socialist Secondary Education in Mezico, by George C. Booth, 
has a tendency to strangle any nascent interest in its subject which 
might be casually aroused by its title. 

Standardized Achievement Measurements of Athletes and Non- 
Athletes, by Snoddy and Shannon, indicates that the differences 
in both general intelligence and high-school progress between the 
athletes and the non-athletes are insignificant. Compare this 
conclusion with that reported in the September ScHoot Review. 
Do you still think us cynical? Why not: stop talking about 
“athletes” and consider individual boys? 


Our heart leaped up when we beheld Reading Interests of 
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High-School Pupils, by William G. Brink. It sat down again 
when we discovered that the material in this article had been better 
covered previously by a number of writers — for instance, by Stella 
S. Center and Gladys L. Persons in the ENGLisH JourNAL for 
November, 1936. For those unfamiliar with its subject, however, 
the article may be of some value. 

The Selected References this month are on the Organization 
of Secondary Education and are compiled by Grayson N. Kefauver 
and Aubrey E. Haan. It may be worth while to say once more 
that the Selected References which appear each month in the ScHooL 
REVIEW are among its most valuable features. 

Books on the teaching of music and the program of art educa- 
tion are among those reviewed in this issue. 

—Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Massachusetts. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
September 23 — October 14 


More Discussion on Education for Democracy 


At this time when the validity of education for democracy is 
being questioned in America and democracy itself is being challenged 
in the whole world, the subject of democracy and its relation to 
education continues to be of universal concern to educators; and 
every conference and meeting is teeming with pronouncements and 
discussion, endless it seems, on the interpretation of democratic 
education. 

In late summer at the meeting of the Congress on Education 
for Democracy at Columbia University, Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
President of the University of North Carolina, spoke on the Centers 
of Tension in Education for Democracy (ScHooL AND Society, 
September 23). He summarized these centers of tension under 
three main heads: the scope, content, and costs of the public schools; 
the freedom of teaching and the activities of teachers; and, the in- 
terpretation of freedom, equality, and the democratic philosophy 
of education. Even more important than the budgeting of two bil- 
lions of dollars for the education of twenty-six million children is 
the participation of both schools and teachers in community life; 
for mere expenditure of money will never bring the education of 
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the masses of our young above the safety line for this republic, 
still democratic. The school room of every teacher must through 
the teacher’s social imagination become a nation of children. If 
education is to perform its function of improving society, the teacher 
cannot in his heart or mind escape the relation of school to society. 

The freedom of the teacher. What does that mean? It means 
the complete freedom of the teacher to take part in free discussions 
of controversial subjects, and to represent the school in presenta- 
tion of the case of the schools to legislative and governing bodies. 
The teacher must be free to organize his interests in open competi- 
tion with the many organized groups of private interests which 
are constantly besieging the school system, public or private. 

The one guiding principle in considering ideas, proposals, or 
achievements should be: Is this particular thing, wise, fair, and 
necessary? Or, in other words: Is it, after all sides and circumstances 
have been considered, the intelligent and decent thing to do? Too 
often we look at it only to inquire concerning its source, whether 
it springs from the Republican or Democratic Party, whether from 
liberal or reactionary, capitalist or communist. 

After all, it is part of the American dream that “by a wide 
educational provision for the free development of individual differ- 
ences and aptitudes, all should have a more equal opportunity 
to make the most of their whole and highest personalities and to 
have a part to the limit of their capacities in the work and life of 
their community and generation.” If democratic education is 
as it should be, it does not mistake propaganda for information. 
“‘Democracy is more than a ballot-box; it is a way of life.” 


The Needs of the Dull- Normal Child 

In every school the sub-normal child receives his due attention 
or is provided for by segregation, and the normal child usually 
shifts for himself, but the dull-normal child provides a real problem. 
He is misunderstood both by his teachers and by his fellows, always 
to his detriment and never to his advantage. The dull-normal 
child is defined as “one lacking in all ’round mental capacity vary- 
ing from a level practically indistinguishable from high-grade 
feeblemindedness to a level almost indistinguishable from normal.” 
This definition is further glossed by citing specific characteristics. 
He has marked difficulty in seeing relationships among objects, 
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events, or ideas. He has poor powers of retention. While he learns 
most from experiences which permit actual observation, he learns 
least from experiences which are reported in highly symbolic or 
abstract terms. Furthermore, he tends to be inarticulate and handi- 
capped in verbal expression, and to have a very limited vocabulary. 
Because of all these factors he has great difficulty in learning to 
read effectively, and when he does learn, he accomplishes reading 
at a very slow pace. 

Miss Ruth Ortleb of Miami University in her very reasonable 
paper on the dull-normal child (ScHooL anv Socrery, October 7) 
sketches sympathetically the effect of normal treatment in the 
educational system on such a child and proceeds to prescribe the 
proper method of treatment for him. As a result of the confusion 
and bewilderment which the complexity of school life occasions, 
the under-developed child tries to withdraw and remain aloof from 
the group and possibly becomes ignored by the teacher, or, what 
is worse, gives the impression of refusing to take things seriously 
and becomes “‘scatter-brained” with no sense of responsibility. 
On every hand his fellows brand him as a “dumbbell” and ruthlessly 
ridicule him for his ignorance. All this time the pupil may be work- 
ing much more nearly to his capacity than many another more 
gifted youth in his class, but he receives little credit for any slight 
attainment, and he is in danger of becoming a social misfit. 


For this type of slow learner, Miss Ortleb suggests that 


— 


. The objectives of the curriculum must be made relatively 
immediate and of limited scope. (A school of the pro- 
gressive type is preferable.) 


to 


. Much if not all of the time of the first few years should 
be spent in enriching the child’s experience, so that he 
may develop facility in expression and the use of what 
ideas he has. 


3. Instruction in reading should not start until there is readi- 
ness for reading and a real interest in learning to read. 


4. Arithmetic should not be approached until there is a real 
understanding of the quantitative relationships in life. 


ur 


Emphasis on linguistic learning should be decreased and 
replaced by emphasis on first-hand concrete experiences. 
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6. The beauties of art, music and nature can be appreciated 
quite as well, frequently better, by the mentally limited 
as by the more gifted. Encourage appreciation of these 
arts. 


~] 


. Stress the teaching of acceptable patterns of social be- 
haviour, which will work toward acceptance of the child 
by his fellows. Give him a sense of “belonging.” 

8. Place him with other children in small groups which have 

been chosen by the demands of ability grouping. 


9. Thinking always of future vocational success, ingraft 
in him good habits both of work and of study. 


10. Promotion of the dull-normal child ought to be considered 
by years or terms attended and not by any specific 
amount or type of work covered. 


11. Chronological age, physiological maturity, and _ social 
maturity ought to be the sole factors for grade placement. 


12. Planning of the curriculum should take into account adult 
vocational objectives. 

13. Responsibility should be assumed by the school for ac- 
quainting the child with various spheres of wholesome 
enjoyment leading to the profitable use of spare time. 

14. Finally, his success must be judged by his motives, atti- 
tudes, ideals, and habits rather than by his acquisition 
of facts. 


Briefer Mention 

We Can’t Wait for the Children. An impassioned plea for adult 
education and its attendant services by government agencies is 
made by G. L. Maxwell of the Educational Policies Commission 
at Washington. Rich with illustrations of actual cases, this paper 
maintains that our educational systems and those in authority 
over them must recognize that education is a “‘life-long process,” 
and that soon the artificial partitions of education into pre-school, 
elementary and secondary will drop away and there will henceforth 
be neither upper nor lower limits of school age. “If education is 
to play the large part which it should play in shaping our future 
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society, we can’t wait for the children. We must begin to provide 
at once educational services for grown men and women.” 


Evacuation of School Children in England. A summary of the 
various news accounts of both the rehearsals for and the actual 
evacuation of school children from the crowded industrial sections 
outside London and from London itself, culled from the daily 
editions of The Times. Details of both the plan for safeguarding 
the children from bombing attacks and the actual carrying out of 
the evacuation are graphically given. Especially touching is the 
governmental injunction to the children upon leaving their homes 
for the countryside. ‘‘Be cheerful and friendly both on this journey 
and when you get to the other end. . . . Above all, be kind to 
each other. Help each other in any little difficulties that may arise.” 
And a bit of “‘comic relief” appears in the advice to mothers: ‘‘Help 
your children to go off in a cheerful mood. Don’t get ‘nervy’ 
yourself. Above all, don’t get on the nerves of the officials or- 
ganizing the evacuation.” 


A College Campus, 1839. A charming bit of word portraiture of 
college life of a century ago is presented in President Upham’s 
address at the centenary exercises of the Beta Theta Pi fraternity 
at Miami University. President Upham cites from preserved letters 
evidence on the life of the university “before yesterday” on a 
diversity of items from the cost of education and antiquated college 
rules to student life in the dormitories. 


Defining Indoctrination. In a most lucid essay, Professor Harold 
Saxe Tuttle of City College, New York (ScHooL AND Soctery, 
October 14) through a number of concrete examples leads up to 
this definition of indoctrination: “Instruction is an intellectual 
process leading normally to an intellectual outcome —a belief. 
Conditioning is an effective process leading normally to an affective 
outcome — a goal. But conditioning a belief combines an affective 
means with an intellectual outcome. Such a process requires a 
distinct word. Indoctrination is that word.” 





— Rosert E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, Rhode Island. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 


1. The Classics 


A very useful book for the classical scholar has just been re- 
vised; itis Nairn’s Classical Handlist, edited by B. F. Blackwell, Ltd. 
It is possible to buy an interleaved copy for only six shillings, while 
the regular copies are 4s. 6d. There are eighteen heads under which 
have been listed the important books by scholars of many countries. 
One can quickly verify a title or author with the help of such a 
list, and can also find at least a select bibliography for any subject 
in the broad field of classical philology. 

Latin and Greek in Current Use by Burriss and Casson has 
been published by Prentice-Hall at $2.50 list. It is the most recent 
of books on the study of words, but takes its place among the best. 
Courses given at Washington Square College led to a collection of 
the material and served as the field in which it could be tried out. 

A new book published by Appleton-Century is Gladiators, 
a story of Spartacus and his revolt: not recommended for students; 
adults read at their own risk. Another novel of the time is Pugnaz 
(Macmillan) which is amusing enough and reliable enough as 
far as classical antiquities are concerned. But its continual insis- 
tence upon the prevalence of political corruption, great and small, 
is somewhat unnecessary for the story, while the author’s way of 
foisting upon the reader an everlasting and matter-of-fact approval 
of such practices makes the book unsuited for younger readers. 
It points the unmoral and does not adorn the tale. 


A reading of the whole issue of VerGitrus for May, 1939 
(vol. 1, no. 3), will repay the reader. Of particular interest are: 
The Use of Messenger Gods by Vergil and Homer by Clyde Murley, 
and Recent Work on Vergil by George E. Duckworth. 

In CxasstcAL PurtoLocy are found: Dramatic Infants in 
Greek, by L. A. Post (34.193-208); Epicurean Doctrine in Horace 
by N. W. DeWitt (34.127-134). In Tue American JOURNAL OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 43, are: Recent Discoveries in Churches in Rome 
by R. Krautheimer (388-400); A Cache of Bronze Portraits of the 
Julio-Claudians by Dorothy Kent Hill (401-409); Excavations at 
Troy 1938 by Carl W. Blegen (204-228); Excavations at Corinth by 
C. H. Morgan, IT (255-267). 
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In Crassicat Review there is new light on the later books of 
the Aeneid: Aeneas in Wonderland by J. R. Bacon (53.97-104). 
In THe CrassicaL JOURNAL an article of importance is Mildred 
Franklin’s The Critical Second Year of Latin (34.515-531); also 
useful is More on Combined Third- and Fourth- Year Classes by Jacob 
M. Horst (34.552-553). 

Word study continues to attract more and more interest, 
and the monthly pamphlet published by G. & C. Merriam Co., 
under the title of Worp Stupy has an excellent article on Our 
Changing Language by E. E. Thompson. The author speaks of 
the steady increase in the number of words taken into the language 
to describe new objects and ideas and points out that nearly all 
are derived from classical roots, particularly Greek. Do not be 
surprised to read his remarks that follow immediately after this 
subject in the article, for he refers to those who study Greek as 
“misguided.” A note from the author assures me that he first 
wrote the article to be given as a talk and that this use of the 
word was given a humorous twist when spoken, an interpretation 
that might or might not occur to the reader. 

The final volume of the Cambridge Ancient History is re- 
viewed by A. A. Trever in CrasstcaL WEEKLY for October 2 
(33.3-4); in the same periodical for October 9 H. J. Wolff reviews 
A Manual of Roman Private Law by Buckland (33.15). [recommend 
also the remarks of the editor on page 14. 

The Classical Association of the Atlantic States arranges a 
program for the Classics conference that is held at Atlantic City 
in connection with the annual convention of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools on the day after 
Thanksgiving each year. This year the conference will be held 
on November 25 at 10.00 A.M. The convention is well worth 
attending, and the conference is always interesting. 

Prentice-Hall have recently reprinted an ably written article 
on the need of the study of classics by English majors and teachers. 
No doubt the firm would gladly send a copy upon request, which 
can be addressed to their office at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Tue CLAssIcAL OUTLOOK, in its first issue of the year, continues 
its high standard of last year. There is much of interest in it, and 
the membership statistics of the American Classical League are 
encouraging. —JoHN FLAGG GUMMERE, 

William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2. Modern Languages 
MopeErRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
May, 1939 
The Spanish Language and Inter-American Relations 
E. N. MARTINEZ 

Mr. Martinez analyzes unhappy past and improved present 
relations between the United States and the Spanish-speaking 
peoples of the Americas. He suggests valuable reading material 
for teachers and students who wish to inform themselves about 
the culture of our neighbors, a subject of which many of our citizens 
are unjustifiably ignorant. 


Discovering and Salvaging Modern Language Risks 
R. P. Maronpot 

In our foolish way, we pedagogues often try to force all students 
who study languages to pursue the same course and to attain the 
same results. Mr. Maronpot proposes to isolate those students 
who are “modern language risks,”’ chiefly by the use of Henmon’s 
Prognosis Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages, and to adapt 
instruction to their own speed, ability, and interest. 


Book REvIEws 
Campagne 
RAYMONDE VINCENT, Editor M. E. Storer. Text, notes, questions, 
and vocabulary 
310 pp. Harper Bros., $1.25 
The background of this novel, which won the Prix Femina in 
1937, is that much-talked-of but little-known-and-appreciated farm 
country of France, and the characters are the sturdy, industrious 
peasants whose culture is as genuine and fascinating as that of 
any société distinguée or littéraire of sophisticated Paris. The 
plot traces the life of a family of farmers through a part of two 
generations, and is concerned with the simple but abiding realities 
of peasant birth, growth, labor, joy, sorrow, and death. The 
tale never becomes vapid; it has none of the moral preachings of a 
Bordeaux or a Bazin, nor of the insipid sentimentalities of a Sand. 
Teachers can find plenty of novels to offer their pupils — 
novels in which French wit, manners, morals, or philosophy are 
expressed in impeccable style; but it is difficult to find books which 
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portray, as does Campagne, factually and sympathetically the 
profound and enduring charm of French peasant life. 

The editor has done an excellent job of abridgement. The text 
is suitable for Cp. 3 or 4 classes. 


First Year French 
O'BRIEN AND LaFrance. Text, appendices, verbs, and vocabularies. 
477 pp. Ginn & Co. 

First Year French is an excellent grammar for Junior High 
and sub-preparatory schools. The approach is essentially oral, 
great emphasis being placed on pronunciation, conversation, and 
a high grade of simple, idiomatic and grammatically sound French. 
The text progresses steadily and thoroughly, stressing grammar 
points from a realization of students’ needs and capacities, rather 
than from the traditional semi-philological conception, as is found 
in books like Fraser & Squair. 

Clear and explicit directions to the students as to how to 
study each lesson, the nature of the work he is doing, and therefore 
a sense of where he is going, are as valuable to the teacher as to 
the taught. The basis of each lesson is a Lecture which with ramifi- 
cations is the starting point for excursions into grammar, vocabulary 
and pronunciation. The Review Lessons, which, after the first 
ten, occur every five lessons, are intelligently planned, thorough, 
and functional. The authors have not allowed themselves to be 
bullied into selection of vocabulary based entirely on word-counts. 
While the language remains essentially elementary, idiom and word 
are introduced as they are found useful. The reading material, 
aside from the Lectures, is arranged in five “plateaux,” which are 
longer passages treating of France and things French. There are 
numerous photographs, not ouly of buildings and Paysages, but 
of French people as they work, talk, and play. . . . There are 
ng exercises for translation from English to French. 


Intermediate French Course 
ALGERNON CoLeMAN. Text and vocabulary 
476 pp. Heath & Co. 
The “reading method” of approach to language study as 
presented here is in marked contrast to that of the text re- 
viewed above. Instead of insisting on active mastery and use of 
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vocabulary, idiom, and grammar, Mr. Coleman takes short-cuts 
to the study of grammar and to the acquisition of vocabulary. 
“Passive” participation of the student is the goal, the purpose 
being to enable the student to read with ease and understand- 
ing. Abridgements of Le Petit Chose and of Le Tour du Monde 
en Quatre-vingts Jours form the basis of the course and fill almost 
three hundred of the four hundred and thirty pages of the text. 
The grammar treatment and exercises are a sort of commentary on 
and observation of linguistic phenomena. The principal emphasis 
is on the study and recognition of verbs, their inflections, tenses, 
and moods — such a study being necessary for accurate reading. 

In spite of the great divergence of methods now being used 
in this country, the ultimate goal of our instruction remains the 
training and enrichment of the student’s mind and person through 
the medium of a foreign language. Most innovations have come 
out of a thorough knowledge of previous methods and a desire 
to improve them. Such is the case here. Whether we are prota- 
gonists for the “reading method” or not, we are grateful for the 
significant and refreshing contributions it is making to the teach- 
ing of foreign languages. 


Le Masque De Fer 
A. Dumas. Editor H. E. Maxo. Text, exercises, notes, and 
vocabulary 
400 pp. Allyn & Bacon. 

An attractive, readable presentation of this exciting story, for 
classes of Cp. 2 level. The vocabulary has been limited to about 
2638 words, the large majority of which occur in the first three parts 
of the Vander Beke French Word Book. Ample notes and exercises 
on grammar and idiom follow the text. 

— Harris H. Tuomas, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


3. Natural Science 
Of late there has been much talk among secondary-school 
science teachers of the place of organic chemistry in the “first 
course” that is commonly given in many of our member schools. 
Many teachers have pointed out that there is altogether too much 
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material to be studied in this one-year course. The course is about 
to “burst its buttons,” and reducing exercises are in order. 

The organic chapters in our textbooks require for explanation 
and study many hours of time, time that might be more wisely 
spent on other, and more important, parts of the course. To spend 
this time on organic chemistry results in the student’s acquiring 
a poor smattering of an important field of scientific knowledge. 
Others, however, have taken the view that it is very wise for the 
first-year chemistry student to carry on a certain amount of "’ex- 
ploratory”’ work in the field. (The way to justify any superficial 
study of a field is to glorify it with the name “‘exploratory”’ or 
““survey.’’) 

A committee of chemistry teachers (all from S. E. B. schools) 
has been making a study in conjunction with the Educational 
Records Bureau, and from a questionnaire sent to all member 
schools, opinions have been received on this topic of the place of 
organic chemistry. It will be of interest to the S. E. B. teachers 
to know that the desire to eliminate this phase of the one-year 
course has been declared by an overwhelming majority of those 
replying. 





There are three books, recently published, that ought to interest 
most science teachers and many of their pupils. Stewart Holbrook’s 
Iron Brew is the story of iron and steel in America, a story that 
is most colorfully written. It might well be added to the reading 
lists often prepared by English teachers. There is a good new 
history of science in F. Sherwood Taylor’s The March of Mind, 
originally published in England under the title A Short History 
of Science. The book is weakest in the sections dealing with more 
recent history. So much history has been made in the last fifty 
years that little of it really can be included in a brief one-volume 
history that goes back to Thales, Aristarchus, Democritus, and 
the rest of the ‘‘old boys.”’ Atoms in Action, by George R. Harrison 
is the sort of book that should fascinate students who are beginning 
the study of physics. This book is the story of energy as it applies 
to the workaday world. 

The Brookings Institution has published a compilation of 
essays, scientific papers, and chapters from books, under the title 
Science and Social Change. Most of our natural scientists who are 
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the really great thinkers have written something of importance 
about the effect of natural science upon society. So have the 
thinkers in social science. For Jesse E. Thornton to have collected 
these writings into one volume has been a valuable contribution 
to a field of literature that is fast becoming of primary importance 
to all of us. This is a book worth owning. 

In the JounNaAL or CHemicaL Epucation for September 
there appeared an article that ought interest S. E. B. teachers 
because it is written by “‘one of the family.”” Roscoe E. Dake has 
written the History of Chemistry at Phillips Academy. It is en- 
lightening to those of us who have been chemistry teachers for 
but a few years to learn how the teaching of chemistry has developed 
in this country. Of course, it is nol the history of chemistry. It 
is what the title says it is, and a bit more. It conveys some knowl- 
edge of the history of Andover as an institution, and Andover is 
of historical importance in the development of education in America. 
It has always been on the top line, as it still is. 

— Rosert N. HiLkert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


A Review 
Novel and Story— A Book of Modern Readings. Edited 
by Ellery Sedgwick and Harry A Domincovich 


To. oe 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company . . . $1.88. 





It is a pleasure to read a book for which a former contributor 
to the BULLETIN is in part responsible. All but our most recent 
readers will remember that Mr. Domincovich, of the Germantown 
Friends School, was for some time our reviewer of SCHOOL AND 
Society. It is the greater pleasure because the book which he 
and Mr. Sedgwick have edited is an excellent one; it will be wel- 
comed by many a teacher as a contribution to the teaching of 
story writing and as a means of letting their pupils discover what 
fun it is to read. Most of us, when we use such an anthology as 
this, find it impossible (or inadvisable) to cover the entire book 
by means of class assignments. But it will be surprising indeed 
if those who are assigned parts of it do not also find time for a 
good deal of extra-curricular reading. Nor will this extra-curricular 
reading be confined to Novel and Story itself. It will branch out 
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into various fields suggested by the Editors in the admirable 
bibliographies included in the Study Notes. 

The anthology includes modern fiction of five types, arranged in 
order of length. We have the short short story (one to two thousand 
words in length), the short story (about five thousand words), the 
condensation (an interesting innovation, of which more later) 
the novelette, and the novel. It begins with a discussion by Mr. 
Sedgwick of the writing of stories, and contains brief introductions 
by Mr. Domincovich, to each main section. In addition, each 
of the selections has a short prefatory note concerning the author, 
sometimes telling us (as in the case of The Devil and Daniel Webster) 
how a particular story came to be written. 

The word “Modern” in the subtitle is certainly not misused. 
About a dozen of the stories included have been copyrighted within 
the last three years, and scarcely half a dozen were published before 
1930. The earliest copyright recorded is that of Miss Paradise’s 
story, Matches — 1920. This recentness of publication will appeal 
to many young readers who frequently regard with disheartening 
suspicion a piece of fiction which was published more than twenty- 
five years ago and which their misguided teacher speaks of as a 
classic. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that the editors, in making 
their selections, have deliberately sacrificed effectiveness to the 
god of modernity. The technique of short-story writing, especially, 
has developed so rapidly and, on the whole, so recently, that I 
confess to a sympathy with the youngster who tells me that he often 
finds the “classics” in this field somewhat dull, somewhat windy, 
somewhat too consciously artistic. 

One needs only to glance down the table of contents, indeed, 
to notice that the best of the moderns are here — stories which 
may not have been published long enough to be officially canonized 
as classics, but which will, one feels, be read with interest for many 
years. Mary Ellen Chase is here, and James Thurber, and Arnold 
Bennett, and Stephen Vincent Benét, and Walter Edmonds, and 
Katherine Mansfield, and Stephen Leacock, and Erskine Caldwell, 
and Lord Dunsany. And, in the field of the longer story, James 
Hilton and Nordhoff and Hall — that pair of collaborators whose 
names have become so welded together that one no more thinks of 
separating them than of separating—say—Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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I have jotted down the names in the order in which they appear 
in the table of contents. One thing which must strike the reader 
as he glances over them is the tremendous variety of technique 
and approach which they represent. The tragic irony of Miss 
Chase’s Salesmanship stands beside the light-hearted satire of Mr. 
Thurber’s The Macbeth Murder Mystery; the romanticism of Mr. 
Benét’s The Devil and Daniel Webster beside the burlesque of Mr. 
Leacock’s Gertrude the Governess. 


Nor are these stories by the more widely known authors the 
only ones in the book which are impressive. Mr. Michael Mc- 
Laverty’s The Prophet and Mr. William Wister Haines’ Remarks: 
None — to choose two examples almost at random — are stories 
which I shall re-read. And one of the most interesting of all is 
Miss Maureen Daly’s Sizteen, which won first prize in the Scno- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE contest in 1938, and which, somewhat to my 
wonder and astonishment, stands up very well beside the work 
of the author’s more experienced contemporaries. 

An innovation which has already been mentioned is the in- 
clusion by the editors of a condensation — of Salar the Salmon, 
by Henry Williamson, reprinted from the Reaper's DicEst. 
It is an interesting experiment — one, perhaps, more important 
for what it may suggest to future essay anthologists than for its 
effectiveness here. It is impracticable, in such an anthology as 
this, to include the original with the condensation; and it must 
be admitted that for ordinary reading purposes one may not care 
to make the comparison. But if one is studying the condensation 
as a literary type, one naturally asks just what the original is likely 
to gain or lose by being condensed. Was Bacon right when he 
remarked that digests ought to be made of ‘‘only the meaner sort 
of books?” Such questions obviously require the comparison of 
the digest with the original if they are to be answered; and, for 
reasons of length, the comparison can be more successfully made 
in the essay field. The short story is, so far as I know, very in- 
frequently condensed. 

Of the novelette (Good-bye Mr. Chips) and the novel (Mutiny 
on the Bounty) which are included in Novel and Slory, little need 
be said. They are very well known; one is tempted to say, “too 
well known.” But the cinema version of the novel is already enough 
a matter of the past to make Mutiny on the Bounty a fresh discovery 
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for many younger readers; and, if Good-bye, Mr. Chips is a story 
they already know, they will be interested in discussing the effec- 
tiveness of places in which the moving picture has expanded or 
departed from the orginal. 

The Study notes, mentioned already in connection with their 
bibliographies, admirably supplement the introductory material 
in the body of the book. In addition to suggesting parallel readin g 
they point out, briefly and simply, things which the reader ought 
to notice about the technique of each story. Sometimes they 
clear up difficult points of vocabulary and phrasing. The notes 
have been thoughtfully worked out; they are doubly commend- 
able in that they do not give the student too much help yet care- 
fully avoid the irritating “what do you think about —” type of 
question which leaves one wondering what the editor was driving 
at, and whether he had an answer himself. 

Congratulations, then, to Mr. Sedgwick and to Mr. Domin- 
covich. May their book be as widely read and studied as it deserves 
to be. 

—H. K. Wricur, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


4. English 
THE ENGLIsH JOURNAL 
The June number of the English Journal, which came out too 
late to be reviewed in the final spring issue of the BULLETIN, 
presents articles that have considerable value as sources of infor- 
mation. 


The Condition of American Criticism: 1939 


Particularly informative is Morton Dauwen Zabel’s discussion 
of contemporary criticism in America. “It would be reckless,” 
says Professor Zabel, “to announce and absurd to suppose that a 
golden day has arrived in American criticism, but the year 1939 
and the decade it brings to a close may be taken as marking a 
moment of exceptional alertness and tension in the critical think- 
ing of the country.” He illustrates his point by citing the pro- 
duction of such works as I. A. Richards’ Practical Criticism, Ed- 
mund Wilson’s Azel’s Castle, Ezra Pound’s How to Read, Make 
It New, and Culture, Granville Hick’s Great Tradition, James T. 
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Farrell's Note on Literary Criticism, and the later essays of T. S. 
Eliot. The appearance of these works gives him ‘“‘some consolation 
for the chaotic condition of taste that is sti | apparent everywhere; 
for the dwindling of James’s and Brownell’s ideal of ‘standards’); 
for the rise of every conceivable inducement to cheapness in daily 
journalism, the book trade, and the movies; for the disappearance 
of magazines like the Seven Arts, the Dia, the Symposrum the 
Hounpb AnD Horn, and the CriTerion; and for the existence of a 
great deal of rancor, hostility, and muddle among the critics them- 
selves.”” He believes that today “students are finding a new excite- 
ment in critical disciplines and exercises,” and he suggests that the 
present-day attitude towards criticism indicates the prevalence 
of a literary taste better at least than that which obtained “‘in 
the boom years after the World War,” when “every city and suburb, 
and many a college as well, had its literary ballyhoo men — truck- 
ling columnists and platform favorites who filled their columns and 
classrooms with bumptious misinformation and a_ systematic 
hatred of literature.” He includes in his article a large number 
of interesting notes on individual critics and brief discussions of 
many critical journals. In his opinion the American critics who 
“today are doing the best work .. . in the active and detailed 
judgment of modern literature” are “Kenneth Burke, Edmund 
Wilson, R. P. Blackmuir, Allen Tate, and (if Americans may still 
claim any part of him) T. 8. Eliot;” and he holds that the best 
critical periodical in the country is the SourHERN Review. 

If sane and sound critics are beginning to displace the ballyhoo 
men of criticism, will sane and sound educational thinking begin 
presently to displace the ballyhoo current in education? At present 
we have educational ballyhoo of all kinds in superabundance. 
Especially vociferous is the chorus of those who shout yeas when- 
ever a startling suggestion for change or a new gibe at tradition 
comes forth from the radical educational theorists. 

No one can doubt that those theorists are sincere and that 
many of them are exceptionally clever. What is it, then, that they 
are aiming at? In an address delivered before the National Council 
of Teachers of English at St. Louis, November 24, 1938, Marquis 
E. Shattuck gave what seems to be a correct answer to the question. 
He said: 


We are confronted by a formidable group of progressives 
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which delineates effectively a situation in which we find 
stupendous advance along scientific and technological lines 
moving farther and farther away from those lines of thought 
and theory and philosophy which have grown up gradually 
through the centuries. This divergence, it is contended, 
is creating an ever-widening chasm which will soon be too 
wide to bridge, and then will come a complete breakup of 
our philosophy, our economy, and perhaps our civilization. 
The way out of this dilemma is to discard our old concepts, 
eradicate our old theories, scrap our old charts. Without the 
old traditions, which encumber, they say, we can build a new 
philosophy, a new theology, a new set of interpretations for 
a new day, rich in material achievement and potential for 
social, economic, and political reconstruction. 


But the method here proposed for the saving of civilization is 
the very method which the Nazis are using to destroy civilization 
of the type Americans hold dear. If any one doubts that the 
Nazis are brushing tradition aside, let him read Hermann Raush- 
ning’s powerful book The Revolution of Nihilism, and especially 
let him give attention to the following statement, which he will 
find on page 120: 

Today, in the midst of a revolution that has wrecked the 
social order, overthrown every standard, and rejected every 
ideology, deliverance lies in the forces of true conservatism 
and in the healing restoration of the spiritual and social forces 
of the historic past.* 


The author of these words was formerly a Nazi official; he should 
have some knowledge of what he is talking about. If his conclu- 
sions are valid, our schools offer a strange anomaly — courses in 
citizenship and in propaganda analysis,’ often designed specifically 
to ward off Hitlerism from America, and a considerable body of 
influential teachers who do not seem to be aware that the theories 
they are sincerely advocating are in harmony with some of those 
very ideas to which Hitler and his ballyhoo men have given practi- 
cal application. 

1. se ee — of Appraisal: an Evaluating of Evaluation,’’ The Engish 
Published by Longmans Green and Company, New York. 1939. 


3. A project typical of the kind of course in question is described in Ida T. Jacobs, *‘The Classroom 
as a Laboratory in International Relations,’ The English Journal (October, 1938), pp. 666 ff. 


9 
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Streamline Shakespeare 


Roger Hill, who is headmaster of the Todd School for Boys, 
Woodstock, Illinois, comments thus on the title of his article: 


By the term “streamline Shakespeare” I do not mean, 
of course, that Shakespeare needs modernizing. Heaven 
forbid! But Shakespeare’s writing, the most contemporary 
and earthy and human of all literature, needs to be recon- 
temporized — needs to be rehumanized in our classrooms. 
We take to teaching Shakespeare as we do the priesthood — 
with vows of chastity from all sensual pleasure and poverty 
of all original thought. We take dear old Dr. Furness as our 
high priest and his Variorum as our holy writ, and in hushed 
and mournful tones we expound from these scriptures. And 
the parishioners snore in their pews. 


All will agree with the author that the teaching of Shakespeare 
should not be made dull, but consideration for scholarship — even 
an occasional use of Furness’s Variorum — need not be associated 
necessarily with poverty of original thought and _ sleeping 
parishioners. Also, if Shakespeare does not need “‘modernizing,” 
why does he need to be “recontemporized?’’ In other words, 
what is the difference in meaning between the terms modernize 
and reconlemporize? Besides, why does the “most contemporary 
. . . Of all literature” need to be “recontemporized?”’ As a matter 
of fact, the title does seem a bit unfortunate. So does the explana- 
tion of why Shakespeare requires streamlining. 

Despite its title the article turns out to be a very good discus- 
sion of school dramatics, with special reference to Shakespeare’s 
plays. Its author brings a good argument to bear against those who 
consider Shakesperean plays too difficult for school production. 
“The average audience,” he says, ““has no very accurate preconceived 
standard by which to judge a performance of Falstaff..’ On the 
other hand, they “know exactly how a young reporter should act 
and can discover discrepancies in every gesture, position, and in- 
flection.’ It is, therefore, much safer to produce a play of Shake- 
speare’s than to present one featuring contemporary conversation 
and characters. As for the student performers, “it is possible that 
a trained Shakesperean actor would think them pretty bad, but the 
audience would acclaim them.” 
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The article contains practical advice which should be of great 
value to high-school directors of dramatics. There are interesting 
suggestions concerning the use of recordings by great actors and 
concerning synchronization of spoken lines with moving pictures, 
but one section on teaching pupil-actors to learn their lines is 
particularly important: 

A very common procedure is to pass out scripts and tell 
the group that they are to have Act I learned in time for re- 
hearsal next Wednesday night. Lady, you have again fallen 
into a pit from which there is almost no extrication. If Willie 
has learned his part by Wednesday night, if Johnnie and Susie 
and George and Mary have been conscientious and come on 
the stage ready to pour these lines from their lips, your play is 
even now doomed. Once Willie has memorized his lines, using 
his own halting and faulty inflections, you will find that inter- 
pretation is set into a mold as difficult to shape as a block of 
concrete. . . 

No professional director would ever ask a professional 
actor to do what you are asking Willie to do. . . . The play 
is read over and over again with the director indicating the 
type of interpretation he desires. Now this procedure is not 
quite as efficacious with amateurs as it is with professionals 
because the professional actor is a trained reader and the aver- 
age amateur actor — product of a generation of silent reading 
technique — is a very poor oral reader. However, the pro- 
fessional book-in-hand method is eminently superior to the 
learning-the-next-act-by-Wednesday technique. 


Technology and English Teaching 

A discussion of technological aids now available to the teacher 
of English, the contribution of Walter Ginsberg, who is an instruc- 
tor in Columbia University, is so important that it should be read 
with great care and should be kept close at hand for reference. It 
is so packed with citations of source materials that it defies con- 
densation and cannot be adequately reviewed. The information 
given about microphotography and its possible use in the schools 
is particularly interesting. 

Students’ Problems in Short Story Writing 
Another highly informative article is offered us by Claude 
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R. Petty of the Red Bluff High School, Red Bluff, California. He 
explains his method of encouraging and teaching the writing of 
the short story. “Did the class want to ease gently into short- 
story writing,” he says, “by preliminary exercises in description 
and conversation, or did it wish to take a plunge? We finally 
decided to plunge, some of the students giving reports taken from 
a writer’s magazine on how well-known story-writers go about their 
business of writing. We discovered that many famous authors 
admit that they have not a clear plot in mind when they begin. 
They start with something that stimulates the imagination and 
trust that this something will bump against life in such a way that 
friction results. When fiction occurs, a plot is born.’”’ He shows 
that the difficulty of getting started may often be overcome if 
one will simply start writing, jotting down everything that comes 
to one’s mind. One girl went thus to work, putting down jottings 
of her experiences on a trip in the West. Presently “‘out of the 
cyclorama of experiences with skyscrapers, mountain passes, 
peopled plains, and new faces, she found a little auto camp in which 
she had stayed one night, sixty miles from Kansas City, most 
suggestible for a story.”’ The article continues with discussions of 
such problems as those of thinking out a plot, identifying the 
reader with the story, avoiding coincidence, avoiding exaggeration, 
and character creation. It concludes with a statement of the belief 
that “perhaps the most healthy thing about story-writing for 
adolescents is a wholesome objectivity toward their wish thinking 
which they gain.” 


An Aid in Teaching Oral Composition 
Albert Warner Dowling, Teacher of English in the Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute, found that in teaching oral composition 
the use of checking sheets was necessary in the particular situation 
with which he was faced. He presents the form of list that he evolved 
after studying pronouncements by the seven writers whom he 
names in his bibliography. 


The School Stage and the Commercial Theater 
“I am inclined to think,” writes Carl Wonnberger of the Cran- 
brook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, “that we give up too 
easily in our search for homemade plays. The teacher or student 
writer starts work with an intimate knowledge of his audience, 
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its taste, its intelligence, its degree of sophistication, and its general 
experience in playgoing; he knows the stage facilities with which 
he must work and the type of coaching his play will get; and, what 
is more, he is acquainted with the very boys and girls who will, 
in all probability, make up the cast of his play.’’ Then this advocate 
of homemade plays continues by offering the suggestion that pro- 
fessional playwrights might possibly be induced to write original 
plays specifically for school production. 


Vacation and Schooltime Reading 

Julia Emery of the Wichita (Kansas) High School East con- 
tributes an interesting report on the “kind and amount of reading 
done during the summer vacation and in the winter” by students 
in “twenty communities in the Middle West.” The report is based 
on results obtained from reading 2000 test papers handed in by 
students who were questioned about their reading. The tests 
showed that “during the summer the majority of the students did 
practically no reading.’ In the fall the list of magazines read 
“covered an enormous range. The three which had the largest 
following were; first, the American Macazine, followed by the 
SaTURDAY EventnG Post and Liserty.” It was found that “‘such 
books as Black Beauty, Kim, and Laddie are still being read,” and 
that “the standard classics have a considerable following.’’ One 
significant fact brought out by the tests was that the Seniors read 
less in the period between Christmas and May than did the Juniors 
and the Sophomores. 

It seemed advisable to clean up at this time the material 
in the ENGuisH JournNAt which was necessarily left unreviewed 
last spring; the September and October numbers will be dealt 
with in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 

— SAMUEL PENDLETON CoWARDIN, JR., 
The Darrow School, New Lebanon, N. Y. 


5. Social Studies 
Juggernaul: The Path of Dictatorship 
ALBERT Carr, Viking Press, 1939, $3.00. 531 pp. 
Whether the teacher of the social studies believes that great 
men make history or that history prepares the path for great men 
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to tread for a fleeting moment, Mr. Carr’s excellent book on dic- 
tatorship will prove valuable reading. 

Those who believe that the man moulds his time will find that 
the author by no means underestimates either the effects of the 
character of the dictator upon his people or the fact that the personal 
history of the dictator is essentially the history of his people. ““The 
dictator sums up, he is the dynamic resolution of the great conflict- 
ing stresses and strains of his time and place.” 

Those who believe that conditions produce the man will find 
in the book a general pattern of events which suggests that imper- 
sonal forces in society are more powerful than political leaders, and 
that human beings faced with certain problems usually react in 
similar manner. “Given a certain social and economic background, 
dictatorship follows with an almost mechanical regularity, develop- 
ing along certain definite lines towards one or two denouements.” 

The author, an economist and sociologist, started out to find 
out how long former dictators had lasted, but he was soon so deeply 
involved in the whole subject of dictatorship that he decided to 
“synthesize the viewpoints of the economist, the sociologist, the 
historian, and the biographer in interpreting a major phenomenon 
of our time.”’ The fundamental issue of the book is, ‘““Why, how, 
and when does dictatorship come about? Why do people still 
bow down to Juggernaut?” 

The dictator is the man who by some means, persuasion, force, 
or both, denies traditional political rights and substitutes his own 
complete authority. The author feels that there are historically 
three types of dictators, and in his choice of twenty he accordingly 
places them. 

The first group are the dynasts, who have assumed or extended 
dictatorial powers either as the embodiment or the representative 
of inherited authority. In this group are Richelieu, who developed 
the technique of dictatorship, Louis XIV, Frederick the Great, 
Bismarck, Primo de Rivera, and the group of Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia, Metaxas of Greece, and Carol. The second group are 
revolutionaries who were raised to dictatorial power to serve the 
interests of discontented groups. Included here are Cromwell, 
Robespierre, Bolivar, Lenin, and Stalin. The third group is com- 
posed of the crisis-men, leaders who are made dictators at a critical 
time, because of their hold on popular opinion, and with the very 
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definite backing of the ruling economic class. Into this category 
are placed Napoleon, Napoleon III, Gomez, Mussolini, Ataturk, 
and Hitler. 

Many readers may be tempted to pick out the three modern 
dictators and read them first. To do so would be a mistake, for 
the parallels between former dictators and present ones, and analyses 
of motives at different times in history provide an important back- 
drop for contemporary events. 

Richelieu, the first dictator discussed, is the archtype of 
duplicity — the trait not uncommon in modern dictators. Frederick 
the Great, “the spiritual ancestor of Adolf Hitler,” like his modern 
counterpart, believed that the end justified the means, however 
amoral. Despite the fact that Prussia was never decisively defeated 
in war during Frederick’s reign, it crumbled internally under the 
economic load, a factor which may well play a decisive part in 
modern Germany. Primo de Rivera was the puppet of Alfonso, 
a man chosen to maintain the status quo, but unequal to the task, 
thinking that in a dictatorship “there is ample room for all shades 
of political opinion.” 

Cromwell trod the path of other dictators; a mystic, he claimed 
revelations such as presumably come to Hitler; arguing constitu- 
tionality, he started out to establish a constitutional monarchy, 
proceeded to a characteristic republic, and then went on to the 
inevitable dictatorship and terror. With pretense of legality he 
introduced his military “‘stormtroopers’” who levied taxes and safe- 
guarded public ‘‘morals’’ — including political opinion. All the 
judiciary became responsible to him alone; he aped royalty in 
signing himself Oliver P. after his accession to the Protectorship. 
His justification was that God had sent him to fulfill a political 
destiny. Shades of today! 

Bolivar when young swore to liberate his native land from 
the Spanish yoke; yet, present at the coronation of Napoleon, 
he was carried away by enthusiasm for the “great destroyer of 
national liberties.” Bolivar felt, perhaps, that his destiny was to 
be the Napoleon of his Continent, the only person who could 
accomplish liberation. 


Having gathered power over economic legislation into his 
own hands, he used it in the interests of the élite, opposing 
tax and tariff reforms which might have ameliorated the 
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condition of the poverty-stricken mestizos and Indians who had 
put their faith in him. From the first he co-operated with 
the foreign financiers who had fastened like leeches on the 
resources of the new countries. . . . Like Napoleon, like Musso- 
lini, Bolivar brought an army and the prestige of his name 
with the masses to support the conservative interest. He 
had led South America’s first popular revolution; now he 
made its first counter-revolutionary coup d’état to check the 
very forces he had set in motion. 


The author regards Lenin as the world’s first technical specialist 
in revolution, a man whose judgment was so frequently correct 
that his colleagues allowed him to become personal dictator. His 
sheer will-power and analytical mind drove the revolution through 
its first phase. Stalin succeeded to Lenin’s position, carrying out 
the second phase through two qualities, a certainty of purpose, 
and “‘a gusty unfastidiousness about means.”’ The history of Russia 
under Stalin contains an explanation of the purges — for they are 
the periodic house-cleanings which eliminate uncomfortable Leftist 
opinion. Russia today remains socialistic rather than communis- 
tic because to accomplish a classless society would ruin the new 
élite of industry and possibly endanger Russia’s frontiers. 

The first of the crisis-men is Napoleon, whose position was 
achieved not because he was freeing business enterprise from aris- 
tocratic restraint, but because he was suppressing the revolution- 
ary power of labor in a period of crisis. 


Entering the political arena as a popular leader of an 
unconventional kind, the Napoleon or Hitler is perhaps not 
himself fully aware of his tendency toward the right. But 
at a time of crisis, it is to such a man that the harrassed middle 
class invariably, if reluctantly, turns to protect its interest. 
Reluctantly, because the capitalistic business man normally 
prefers a laissez-faire liberalism and representative forms of 
government. To him the crisis-man must always be the lesser 
of two evils. He accepts the dictatorship of the Napoleons 
to preserve his capital and title to property, even at the partial 
sacrifice of his freedom. 


After 1918 high prices, low wages, and heavy taxation of the 
lower classes presaged in several nations the overturn of the capitalist 
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system. Yet governments were able to suppress revolutionary 
tendencies, and of the resulting dictators Mussolini was the most 
significant. He adopted the ‘idea’ of Napoleon III, to use socialism 
as the bait to catch the masses with and then use their support 
to extract power from the ruling class; Mussolini gave it the name 
of Fascism. 


By so doing, he helped crystallize the international class- 
consciousness of the upper bourgeoisie, and to draw more 
tightly the class lines of political action which today are cutting 
across national lines everywhere. 


Opportunist that he was, Mussolini had the political acumen 
to realize that industrial capital wanted to break labor unions, 
and that landowners were prepared to follow any leader who would 
keep revolutionary agrarian forces in check. The “corporative 
state” shorn of its trimmings is nothing more than state control 
of labor unions, wages, and hours. The future of Italian fascism 
the author sums up. 


Only in universal Fascism is Italian Fascism likely to 
find any semblance of security for the years ahead. It is the 
hope, one might almost say the ideal, which underlies Musso- 
lini’s diplomacy. If it proves empty, if war with France and 
England comes or if the grim democratic determination of 
‘these nations forces a thwarted Italy to keep a gloomy peace, 
then authoritarian rule in the interest of the upper bourgeoisie 
and aristocracy can hardly hope long for survival. 


The subtitle of the chapter on Hitler sums up the author’s 
conclusions, ‘““Toward the Servile State?’ One of the first events 
to swell the supporters of Hitler was the German manipulation of 
their currency, resulting in the inflation and collapse of 1923. 
Germany needed loans; foreign bankers wanted some sort of secur- 
ity: the budget must be made to balance, and the only way out 
was to reduce fixed charges on internal obligations — at the expense 
of the middle class. The republic became discredited and was 
further undermined by the Junkers, who favored a Hohenzollern 
restoration, by the powerful monarchist and nationalist war veter- 
ans’ organization, and by a section of the Catholic Center Party. 
Once elected, Hitler simply executed a coup d’état, cleverly gave 
anti-Semitism a kind of “respectability for many people in England, 
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France and America — men and women who had previously been 
unwilling to expose so uncivilized and so undemocratic an attitude 
except perhaps in private.” 

Hitler’s imitation of Frederick the Great’s “autarkie,”’ an 
attempt to make Germany independent of foreign imports, proving 
by no means successful, the nation had to make Hitlerism a religion, 
fire it with the enthusiasm of Cromwell’s Ironsides that would 
urge it through any dangers. While Hitler was engaged in crushing 
German labor and shaking off the shackles of Versailles, the con- 
servatives abroad had little but approval. After all, Hitler was 
doing what they would not disapprove of themselves; so long as 
Naziism remained within its boundaries it could be tolerated. So 
long as Mussolini and Hitler confined aggression to their speeches 
for home consumption, no objection was raised. But Arabian 
propaganda poached on British imperialism, and Hitler’s Germany 
menaced British trade in Europe, Asia, and South America, upon 
dividends, prestige, and physical security. By 1938 German 
finances were so confused that words and promises must be bolstered 
by action. Hitler admirably carried out Frederick’s observation, 
“T mean by policy that we must always try to dupe other people,” 
and over his own protestations of peaceful intentions, pursued his 
annexation policy. The author feels that Germany cannot accept 
the territorial sfatus quo so long as the democracies refuse to share 
world commerce and profits, that her weak economic condition 
demands periodic demonstrations of power to justify expenditures 
for the army, itself a weapon to win further territory. So the circle 
widens. War itself will impose unparalleled severity on Germany. 


The creed which Hitler’s regime expresses is the most 
materialistic and cynical known to man — the Machiavellian- 
ism of Frederick the Great, die Machtpolitik of Bismarck, 
methodically carried to their logical application in the twentieth 
century; yet the man who leads that regime is himself a fanatic, 
hystercially sincere... . It was in Germany that socialism 
as a practical political force was born, that humanitarian 
tendencies in legislation were most pronounced; and it has 
been Germany, under Hitler, that has gone farthest and been 
most ruthless in the renunciation of those tendencies. 


In the last two chapters the author offers his conclusions on 
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the path of dictatorship and the trend in the United States. Dic- 
tatorship is determined to a certain extent by the “‘political poten- 
tial” of a class — the part which a given class would play in govern- 
ment, relative to other classes, under an unrestricted democratic 
system. When the potential of an inferior class is increased, it 
demands a greater share in national revenue, through lower taxes, 
state subsidies, heavier taxation of other groups. If thwarted, 
it will seek radical means; the danger of social dislocation of the 
ruling class may very probably result in dictatorship. 

Mr. Carr sees five stages, not necessarily clearly defined, 
of the stabilization of the dictator. First there is generally an evident 
upsurge in constructive national activity. The dictator is able 
to assure the class interests which he represents of protection for 
their sources of income; confidence is restored, capital invested, 
public works erected, industry stimulated, employment rises. 
This stage lasts only until the nations who have taken economic 
advantage of strife to increase their trade see economic threat from 
the revived people. Financial pressure is exerted, and the dictator 
finds industrial progress difficult. As a result he attempts to balance 
outgo and income, he cuts expenditures and raises taxes on those 
classes least necessary to his power. Protests are met by terrorism, 
the second stage of dictatorship. To rally the country the leader 
must find some symbolism, and the armed forces with their will- 
o’-the-wisp promises of better times become the symbol of the third 
stage. The fourth stage, dissension, inevitably follows. Increased 
military expenditures mean further strain on the government’s 
taxes and an influential bloc for political purposes. Various groups 
are squeezed for money, and these fall away. The dictator, losing 
support of various elements, relies more and more on his army and 
secret police, with the army becoming almost a state within a 
state. The natural development is into the fifth stage — imperial- 
ism; victory may postpone financial crisis, but the tax-weary must 
be injected with more doses of victory. Inevitably, collapse must 
finally come. 

The author feels that the present trend in western politics 
has larger implications than expressed in “democracy vs. dictator- 
ship.” The lines of battle he feels are now being drawn, not so 
much along national or economic lines as along emotional and 
intellectual ones. One group supports democracy in all its 
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implications — unmistakably socialistic; the other supports crisis- 
dictatorship with its corollary of war and desolation. 


The trend in the United States shows five clearly-marked 


characteristics of nations prior to crisis-dictatorship, claims the 
author: 


1. A sharp dislocation of the national finances . . . 


2. A progressive weakening of the financial and political 


power of state and municipal bureaucracies; 
3. A marked increase in the powers of the national executive; 


4. A growing sentiment for paternalism in government among 
workers and unemployed; 


5. The rapid growth of middle-class organizations seeking 
to break the ranks of labor with racial and religious agitation. 


Strong currents in contemporary American political life 
seem to be carrying us farther and farther away from democ- 
racy. Whether they can be checked depends in large part 
on political events in Europe and Asia, and broad economic 
and sociological developments in the western hemisphere. . . . 
If those who recognize the historical significance of crisis- 
dictatorship, its enormous dangers to culture and civilization, 
stand steadfast, organizing and wisely directing their political 
energies in the defense of democracy, then it may well be that 
America will yet lead the world to nobler and more momentous 
social achievements than mankind has yet seen. 


— Leonarp F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


6. Art 


A Treasury of Art Masterpieces, Edited by Thomas Craven 

Most histories of art are not much more than hearsay evidence, 
written by men who are not artists themselves and who see all 
kinds of things in paintings that were never put there by the paint- 
ers. You can’t understand Shakespeare from a lot of pictures, and 
you can’t understand paintings from a lot of words. In A Treasury 
of Art Masterpieces the editor has allowed the pictures themselves 
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to do almost all the talking and to appear as their own witnesses. 
The result is a fine and useful book. 


The reproductions vary, as is to be expected; some of them 
have all the notes but miss the beauty in a way that reminds one 
of the things that Pianolas used to do to music. One of the worst 
offenders is the Bellini portrait that was used in the advertisement 
sent out during the spring; it was a pleasant surprise to find the 
book so much better than the sample. 


What writing there is is interesting. Here and there are asser- 
tions that may or may not be true; and some of the old stories 
about the painters’ lives are repeated, stories that never did check 
with the evidence in the pictures. For instance, Mr. Craven says 
of Frans Hals that he was ‘‘An insatiable drinker in a society of 
guzzlers’’ — but Hals lived to be over eighty and kept on produc- 
ing great stuff almost to the end. Hard drinkers don’t keep on 
“hitting the bullseye’’ with the accuracy of Frans Hals. Wild 
tales about the lives of artists have always been part of the stock 
in trade of writers; they help them to fill up pages without much 
work. However, as I said before, it is a fine book. 


The Usefulness of Useless Knowledge by Abraham Flexner in 
the October Harpers is good reading for any teacher; while it 
hardly mentions art, it is an encouraging note in these days of 
worldwide warfare. It is a reminder that when the chaos is all 
over no matter how much the world of material things is changed, 
art is one of the few things that always survives and adds to the 
permanent treasure of man. 


— WiiiiaM H. Drury, 


St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 
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Price List of Publications 
Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of pre- 
eS $ .20 
LS a ee a 15 
French Vocabulary List . . . . . . . . . 35 ” Sy 
French Book List .. 60 ” .55 
Examination Papers in English, French, ‘Latin, “Mathe- 
matics (for past years, so far as they are in stock) .05 ” .03 
Bulletin—6 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent 2.00 per .10 
free to every active member school) . . . . subscription each copy 
Place of the Artsin the Elementary School . . .~ .15 10 
Suggestions for a Course in Elementary Science . .  .35 .25 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted 
from curriculum Report, 1933). . . . . .  .35 .30 
*Bureau of Research Reports, 
1936 (Part I—Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll- 
taking, Faculty Retirements, etc.). . . .50 25 
(Part II—Status of the Natural Sciences in 
the Private Schools). . . . . . . .60 .30 
PartsI and II together .. . 1.00 A5 
1938 Study of Libraries in Schools of The Second- 
ary Education Board . . . . 1.00 50 
Report of a Conference of Natural Science Teachers, 
held in New York, November, 1936 . . . .~ .25 25 
A Classified Reading List for 7th Grade Boys. . . .07 05 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May 
each year). Jr. Sr. Jr. Sr. 
The 1938 and 1939 Lists—single copy . 2 » <a ae 
3-24copies . . . .13 .15 10 = .12 
25-100 copies . . . .ll .13 any quan- 
100ormore ... 10 .12 tity 
“Newest Books” (supplementary lists issued early in 
December each year) 
The 1937 List iw « *« « + « ® & ee oe a 
pF ee ee ee 


ee a a a No charge 








*Ten reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 1926. 
Of the other eight, only enough copies are left for the office files. 


Copies of the BULLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 











